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EDITORIAL 


PROMOTING MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


The concept of mental health is just now being appreciated on a wide 
scale by Americans, Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth of Harvard told the Na- 
tional Health Forum at Cincinnati this year. “Fifty years of effort by 
scattered but dedicated workers is beginning to show results,” he said. 
“As widespread interest is being generated, we do not yet have tested 
methods of promoting mental health among large masses of people. 
Approaches are necessary through groups that have an influence in the 
community out of proportion to their numbers. The schools form one 
such group. About forty million persons are in school, either as learn- 
ers or teachers. The attitudes and skills demonstrated in school and 
college soon appear throughout society.” 

Current stresses show the direction mental health programs should 
take, Dr. Farnsworth asserted. “Our rapid population increase,” he 
said, “is creating conditions that make each individual appear less sig- 
nificant than formerly. The tendency toward industrialization and 
urbanization encourages the same loss of personal import. Racial and 
religious issues create grave conflicts in our social structure. Material- 
istic goals have greater attraction than spiritual ideals. Democracy, 
the one method of government that appears to be the most hopeful the 
the world has developed, has not yet been able to sell itself successfully.” 

Mental health cannot be furthered in our schools as something apart 
from ordinary living, Dr. Farmsworth points out. “It is the quality 
of learning, of teaching, of the sharing of experiences designed to 
further optimum growth. If prejudice must be inculcated by ex- 
ample, certainly mental health can be spread in the same way.” And 
he adds: 

“If our schools earnestly seek to promote the kind of living mental 
health typifies, cooperating with the homes and the churches as they 
do, their traditional goals would also be increased.” 
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SCHOOLS AND MENTAL HEALTH 


BY 


FRANK C. 


OW can the school itself be so or- 

ganized and administered as to aid 
in healthy personality development of its 
pupils? 

One of the primary purposes of edu- 
cation in America is to develop every boy 
and girl to the highest point of his ca- 
pacity. If this goal is to be reached, then 
the school will most certainly have to be 
organized and administred so as to bring 


about the healthy personality development 


of its pupils. Specific ways of accom- 
plishing the latter are as follows: 


A. Providing every pupil with properly 
trained teachers—teachers who are well 
versed on stages of the child's emotional, 
social, and mental growth, and as a result 
have the know-how of: (1) providing 
sound guidance of children’s personality, 
social and intellectual growth, and emo- 
tional support; (2) promoting sound 
physical health in children, as a basis for 
mental health; (3) enriching personality 
development; (4) preparing children to 
meet the normal problems of living; (5) 
conditioning pupils to meet stress, by pro- 
viding education ahead of time on prob- 
lergs that one will face, as well as provid- 
ing ways to manage such problems. 

Example of No. 5: (a) Having orienta- 
tion sessions before a pupil enters upon 
a new phase of the educational ladder, 
such as prior to entering school for the 
first time, prior to entering junior high 
school, or prior to entering the senior high 
school; (b) preparing for job responsi- 

° Scatement at the 1957 National Health Forum, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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bilities through the medium of carcer 
studies, the latter to include role playing, 
study, and actual practice at the job, if 
possible—for instance, an example of the 
latter is when we have the members of 
the high school Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica Club actually assist in classroom teach- 
ing situations; (c) preparing for parent- 
hood—particularly through our high 
school course called “Home and Family 
Living.” 

B. Develop a curriculum which takes 
into account the individual needs, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes of all pupils. This 
curriculum should include, in addition to 
all the activities and school subjects as 
we know them, special attention to: (1) 
Health Instruction—which should be 
practiced and made functional, thus lead- 
ing to the development of sound physical 
and mental habits; and (2) A Physical 
Education Program that is pointed toward 
developing the sound physical health, as a 
basis for mental health—treferred to above. 

C. Provide pupils with safe, comfort- 
able, functional and sanitary school build- 
ings to house a modern school program. 
The environment in which a pupil works 
is certainly of great importance in bring- 
ing about the healthy personality devel- 
opment of pupils. 

D. Make sure that the school is pro- 
vided with democratic administration— 
with this philosophy permeating the en- 
tire school system from the School Board 
down to the pupils themselves. Example: 
Where there are in operation pupil- 
decided codes of behavior. 
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UNDERSTANDING 


F. Adopt an effective public relations 
program to develop adequate financial and 
moral support in the community. Other- 
wise a large part of the above is im- 
possible. 


What does the school need and expect 


from its own special services in providing 
mental health? 

A. A Consultation Service—to help 
classroom teachers in better serving the 
needs of children. 

B. Counselling Service—to assist pat- 
ents of children from pre-school age up- 
ward. 

C. Provision for personality develop- 
and services—for all 
adults charged with the guidance of young 
people. 

D. Cooperation with those who are en- 
gaged in menta health research. 


ment education 


E. A competent nursing and medical 
service which will complement the spe- 
cial mental health services ; 

F. An guidance program 
which utilizes individual counselling, casc 


effective 


work, and group work—for the assistance 


Teachers’ Attitudes 


Women teachers, whether rural or ur 
ban, elementary or secondary, were better 
satisfied with teaching than men; 80.7 
per cent of the women, but only 53.9 per 
cent of the men, said they would choose 
teaching again. Single men were more 
favorable toward teaching than married 
men; married women were more favorable 
than single women. Elementary teachers, 
whether men or women, rural or urban 


were better satisfied with teaching than 


THE CHILD 
of pupils going through crises. 

What should the school expect from its 
community in providing additional serv- 
ices ? 

Most of the school systems with which 
I] am acquainted do not provide all of the 
special mental health services enumerated 
above. is the re- 
sponsibility of the community, in my 
opinion, to provide them. Needed are: 
(1) financial support for the necessary 


In such instances it 


services, and (2) moral support and posi- 
tive encouragement. 

What are the stumbling blocks within 
the school and within the community ? 

A. Lack of properly trained teachers. 

B. Too many unsafe, outmoded, dilapi- 
dated school buildings, with overcrowded 
which 
good mental health program. 


classrooms are deterrents to a 


C. Lack of understanding of the sig- 
nificance of good mental health. Hence, 
resistance to change--on the part of both 


school personnel and the community. 


1D. Insufficient financial report. 


Toward Teaching 


secondary teachers. Far outnumbering 
any other topic in the’ voluntary evalua- 
tions of teaching were the one-third that 
dealt with one general theme—the love 
of teaching and the rewarding sense of 
achievement that comes from work with 
children and young people and contribut- 
ing through their lives to a better future 
—National Education Research Bulletin, 
The Status of the American Public School 
Teacher, 1957. 
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MENTAL HEALTH PLANNING AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
GUIDANCE IN THE WELLESLEY 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


BY 


GERTRUD L. WYATT 


SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST, WELLESLEY, MASS 


ITHIN the past 25 years we have 

witnessed in this country an ever- 
increasing interest in the psychological 
aspects of education. This interest has 
been stimulated by recent developments 
in the psychology of behavior and of 
learning; it has benefited from a general 
increase in our knowledge of child de- 
velopment, from a deeper psychiatric un- 
derstanding of the causes of psychopa- 
thology in children, and from the study 
of social organizations, particularly of the 
family, undertaken by American and for- 
cign sociologists. As a practical result of 
this interest in child study many new serv- 
ices for children and parents have been 
developed. The establishment of depart- 
ments of child psychiatry in many leading 
hospitals, the organization of child guid- 
ance clinics, and provision of traveling 
state clinics offering consulting services 
reflect this concern for child welfare and 
mental health in the family. 
several 


However, ago, Dr. E 


professor of neuropsychiatry 


years 
Lindemann 
at Harvard University and director of the 
and 


his collaborators had already pointed out 


Wellesley Human Relations Service 


that the number of clinics and of special- 
ists which the country can provide will 
always be insufficient for the number of 
children and parents who may need pro- 
fessional diagnosis and therapy at one 
time or another. Community organiza- 
tions and agencies such as the public 
schools will have to participate in mental 
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health planning, if we are to reach the 
largest possible number of parents and 


children 


Children are first and foremost in the 
care of their parents and later also of their 
teachers. For many years of their devel- 
opment children cannot regulate their 
own lives and are directed by adults; by 
parents, teachers, and other authorities 
among whom they are growing up. The 
degree to which these adults understand 
the child’s needs and respect his develop- 
ing personality will determine the effect 
the adult's behavior will ultimately have 
upon the child. 

From our present understanding of the 
child’s role and position in our society 
two propositions can be derived: The first 
is an obligation to intensify our search 
better child 
development, the nature of individual dif- 
ferences, the causes of pathological devi- 
ations of all kinds, the effect of interper 


for a understanding of 


sonal relationships upon children, and the 
The 
second is the obligation for all protes- 
sional groups to share their knowledge 
and their skills with each other and with 


process of teaching and learning 


parents and the community at large 

Many people deal with children and 
determine to some extent their chances in 
life. Parents and teachers, physicians and 
nurses, ministers, policemen, and camp 
counsellors have influenced and regulated 
children’s lives 


for many generations 


More recently the school guidance spe- 
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cialist, the school psychologist, and the 
child psychiatrist have been added. Each 
member of these groups has his own spe- 
cific way of working with children; no 
one of them has a monopoly of the com- 
plete and exclusive understanding of 
childhood. What we need is communi- 
cation among members of all these groups, 
the sharing of their information and 
ideas. Here in Wellesley we have been 
trying to bring these groups together and 
to build an mterprofessional team of peo- 
ple concerned with the well-being and 
the successful upbringing of our children. 

In the history of education two phases 
of interest in the psychology of child be- 
havior can be discriminated. The first 
is characterized by an almost complete 
The child 
who has difficulties in learning is called 
lazy or dumb and treated accordingly; the 
child with disturbing behavior is called 


naughty or even vicious. 


absence of such an interest 


In this phase in 
education the attitude is one of suppres- 
sion and of punishment, rather than of 
Obedience and submis- 
sion are expected on the part of the child. 
Teaching methods are frequently tedious, 
mechanical, and unstimulating. The indi- 
vidual kindness and intuitive understand- 


understanding 


ing of a gifted teacher may provide occa- 
sional relief in this otherwise depressing 
atmosphere 


Such a complete lack of interest in the 
psychology of child behavior has, fortu- 
nately, disappeared from most of our 
present American schools. It can still be 
found as a generalized attitude in some 
foreign school systems and in some of our 
more isolated communities. 

The second phase is one in which the 
basic tenets of child psychology have be- 
come common knowledge among a more 


enlightened teaching profession. At this 
point educators show a real and deep in- 
terest in children as individuals on vary- 
ing levels of intellectual understanding, 
maturity, 
Child behavior is now understood as be- 
ing determined by innate dispositions as 
well as by early life experiences and the 
atmosphere in the home. Teachers have 
become keenly aware of the fact that not 
only the child’s behavior in the classroom 


social and emotional needs. 


but also his learning ability are influenced 
by his social environment and by his emo- 
tional state. The attitude towards chil- 
dren is no longer one of punishment, but 
one of tolerance and understanding. A 
more intensive cooperation between school 
and home is developed. School admin- 
istrators add guidance specialists and 
school psychologists to their staffs, whose 
task is the diagnostic testing of children 
and the counseling of children and par- 
ents. 


and 


guidance services as part of a regular 


Psychological testing, counseling 


school program have now become wide- 
This 
is paralleled by an increase in remedial 
services: teachers with spec ial training 
work with children who need help in 
reading, in language development or in 
auditory discrimination. The establish- 
ment of special classes for slow learners 
and for physically handicapped children 
is also part of this increasing provision 
for individual differences. 

In this second phase of psychological 
interest in children, however, few schools 
or teachers are ready to apply therapeutic 
psychological methods directly in their 
work with children. The therapy of 
learning or of behavior difficulties is still 
left exclusively to the professional spe- 


spread in many parts of the country 
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cialist. Disturbed or disturbing children 
are passed on to outside agencies. Teach- 
ers expect the specialist to induce changes 
in the child's behavior, to free him from 
anxiety or obsession, and to liberate his 
intellect for tasks of learning. One can 
hear teachers remark that a child has “an 
emotional block,’ that the child is ‘“‘un- 
teachable because of a bad home situa- 
tion,” that no progress can be expected 
until or unless the child can be seen by a 
psychiatrist. 

This attitude points to a cleavage among 
the adults working with the child) On 
the one side are the teachers with their 
methods and goals, on the other the par- 
ents and the psychotherapist. They seem 
to work as two separate groups with little 
or no mutual understanding of their aims 
and techniques. The fact is overlooked 
that all of them are concerned with one 
and the same child, that the child at home, 
at school, and in the consulting room ts at 
all times one and the same undivided tn- 
dividual. He carries his problems and 
anxicties into all three life spaces home, 
school, and clinic-—-and an understanding 
of his conflicts and inhibitions should be 
shared among all the people working 
with him. 

It appears, therefore, that a new design 
for psychological guidance in our schools 
is needed, one in which the techniques of 
teaching and of treatment are not isolated 
from each other, but are coordinated and 
integrated. It has been our attempt in 
the Wellesley Elementary Schools to de- 
velop such a program in which educa- 
tional and psychological methods interact 
and complement each other. Within such 
a framework the teacher herself eventually 
becomes the front-line worker in an at- 
tempt to prevent children’s learning in- 
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hibitions or to help them with difficulties 
in living 

Early in the thirties of this century, tn 
Vienna, Anna Freud and August Aichhorn 
organized the first interprofessional in- 
stitute for psychoanalytical education. It 
was planned for the development of a 
new science—the psycho-educational ap- 
proach to children’s difficulties. I had the 
privilege of participating in this institute, 
and I remember Miss Freud saying at one 
of the early meetings: “We psychoanalysts 
have asked you educators to come and join 
us for this institute. It makes me feel 
like a hostess who has invited guests for 
dinner. The guests expect a well-cooked 
meal set before them. Instead of it the 
hostess invites the guests to come with her 
into the kitchen where the ingredients can 
be found and asks them to cook the meal 
with her.” 

Now in 1957 we are still very much in 
the same position. We are still far from 
a well-developed scientific system of edu- 
cational therapy or therapeutic education 
Our methods are still tentative and ex- 
perimental, our procedures are empirical, 
we have to learn as we go along. One of 
our main ingredients for the meal to be 
cooked must be our good wili to learn 
from each other. 

I have called the classroom teacher the 
frontline worker in educational guidance 
and therapy. But in saying this I do not 
wish to repeat the old and rather doubtful 
slogan “Every teacher is a guidance 
worker.’ Not every conference a teacher 
or principal has with a child or a parent 
can rightly be labelled as psychological 
guidance. I should rather like to say: 
“Every well-trained teacher who pattici- 
pates in a continuous and active program 
of psycho-educational guidance ts a po- 
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tential guidance worker and even a poten- 
tial therapist.” 

Complicated problems and severe crises 
occur in the lives of many children; their 
effects may show as disturbed behavior in 
one child, as an inhibition of learning in 
another. Beyond that the atmosphere of 
a whole classroom may be. severely 
threatened by the acting out of their con- 
flicts by one or two children in the group. 
The question before us is: Are we able 
to develop methods to recognize such dis- 
turbances early and to modify them di- 
rectly within the educational process, with- 
out passing the child on to outside agen- 
cies, except in cases where this is abso- 
lutely necessary? 

It is obvious that our purpose cannot 
be to become pseudo-psychiatrists operat- 
ing in a Classroom. 
niques which have their place in a hospital 
clinic can by no means be directly trans- 
planted into a school situation. The 
teacher's first job is always that of teach- 
ing; her primary responsibility is towards 
the whole group, not towards one indi- 
vidual child only. 


Therapeutic tech- 


It will be necessary to 
develop new and specific methods appro- 
priate for the educational scene. For ex- 
ample, the relationship between teacher 
and child, between teacher and group, 
and between the child and the group, 
often be 


help one particular child overcome his dif- 


can used constructively to 


ficulties. We shall also need to learn 
much more about the way in which dis- 
turbed and anxious children learn, about 
We shall have 
to develop new teaching skills to reach 


the detours they employ. 


children at the level at which their de- 
velopment has been inhibited or arrested 
We shall have to decide how much re- 


gression to infantile behavior we can 
safely permit, when it will be wise to set 
limits to their aggressions and how best 
to do it. 
much to learn. 

Within the past few years I have re 
peatedly had the opportunity of observing 
demonstrations of great therapeutic in 
sight and skill among teachers who 
worked as members of our interprofes 
sional team, in cooperation with the read- 


In all of these areas we have 


ing director, the school psychologist or 
the Wellesley Human Relations consult- 
ant,* or with all of these. Some of our 
teachers have successfully managed highly 
complex problems of living and learning 
in children, in cases where outside therapy 
of child or parent was out of the question 

One more word I should like to add 
From my recent observations of some Eu 
ropean school systems I have gained the 
that 
interested and 


conviction a liberal administration 


and an responsive com- 
munity are vitally important for the de- 
velopment and the functioning of the 
kind of psycho-educational 
which I have described 


feel free from petty administrative restric- 


program 
Only if teachers 


tions and from political pressure will they 
be able to work creatively in such a new 
and challenging field 

In this respect we in Wellesley have 
had the great good fortune of seeing four 
positive factors at work together—a fine 
and well-trained teaching staff; a first-rate 
research organization working in our 
midst; a progressive and liberal adminis 
tration; and, last but not least, an en 
lightened and progressive community and 


school committee 


* Staff members of the Wellesley Human Rela 
tuons Service serve as regular mental health con 
sultamts at all Wellesley Public Schools 


A FAMILY COOPERATIVE CAMP 


KATHARINE WHITESIDI 


SUPLRVISOR OF PARENT 


XPERIENCI 
operative groups led Joyce Hardin, 
mother of two lively sons, aged 2! and 


6, to work out plans for the Family Co- 


in two types of co- 


operative Camp enjoyed by 10 families 
for two wecks last August. First was Mrs. 
Hardin's college experience in Lisle Fel- 
lowship groups devote d to incre asing in- 
terpersonal understanding between stu- 
dents of differing cultural and racial back- 
grounds through cooperative life 


The sec 


and 
work during vacation months 
ond was serving as chairman of parents 
in an Ann Arbor Cooperative Nursery 
School where her older son was enrolled 
Sensing the degree of personal growth 
evolving from both types of experience, 
Mrs. Hardin decided to develop a sum- 
mer camp integrating some of the values 


of both natural’ for ex- 


It seemed a 
tending Lisle Fellowship philosophy to 
include a frequently segregated minority 
group—our children! Believing that even 
two weeks of guided cooperative living 
in a good camp setting on a family basis 
would help 


promote sound 


personal 
growth of both parents and children, she 


sct about making plans. 


*lans and Processes 
Enlisting the aid of DeWitt C. Bald- 
win, Director of the Lisle Fellowship, in 
securing a nursery school teacher, a parent 
educator and the camp site of the Merrill- 


* Served also as Parent Education Resource Per- 
son in the Family Cooperative Camp. 
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Palmer School near Pontiac, Michigan, 
Mrs. Hardin set about finding the fami- 


lies. A letter of explanation and invita- 


tion was sent to former Lisle Campers 
now married and having small children, 
cooperative nursery school members, and 


friends they suggested. It ran as follows: 


Have you wanted a vacation to- 
gether as a family where you can hike, 
picnic, swim, play, and share the fun 
with other families, without the pressures 
of making a living, bustle of city | 
tines of housekeeping ? 
Would you like another look at Lisle 
philosophy from your now-morc-mature 
citizen, parent, member-of-a-community 
1ewpoint 
Would you like to evaluate some aspects 
of parenthood with other parents and a 
resource person who has a rich back- 
ground in understanding needs of parents 
and children? ‘This reminds us of the 
reaction of one member of our co-op nurs- 
ery group when the parents meeting was 
announced on the topic “How to handle 
anger in children’ who remarked, “That's 
fine! Now when are we going to have a 
meeting for the children ‘How to 
handle anger in parents!’ 
The Aims of Lisle Family Camp are: 1. 
To provide an opportunity for parents 
to discuss “How to be more effectively 
what we want to be as parents.” Program 
Structure-—Adult group discussion 
mornings 9 to 11 A.M. Resource Person 
who will have parent education back- 
ground. 2. To provide an opportunity for 
parents to be with and guide their own 
and other children as they play with chil- 
dren of varying ages and with variety of 
materials. Program Structure: Coopera- 
tively—directed play period, 9 to 11 A.M. 
Fach parent to take a turn assisting Direc- 


cver 


ife, rou- 


on 


tor of play period. (Director will have 
co-op nursery teaching background). 3. 
an opportunity for each family 
to do things together as a unit, and with 
other families. Program Structure: Free 
time for family and group activities 
planned by group. Swimming, boating, 
picnics, hiking, games, campfire, hayrides, 
talk and singing. 

Cost will be $80 per week per family, 
a fair figure, we think, considering the 
cost of living at home, much less a vaca- 
tion!” 

An accompanying registration form was 
included containing the following items: 


Name, address, occupation, children, fam- 
ily health situation, religious affiliation, 
skills and interests (crafts, sports, etc. ) 
Will your entire family be attending? 
Has either parent ever attended a Lisle 
Fellowship unit? What are your hopes 
for this two-week family experience? 
Remarks. 

Enrollment was limited to 12 families 
in the interest of maintaining close group 
feeling. 

The families enrolling included one 
physician, two engineers, one General 
Motors instructor, one auto mechanic, one 
U. S. Civil Service Administrator, and one 
mental health statistician. 
cluded two who had had experience as 
kindergarten teachers, one physician, and 
one currently employed as a nursery 
school teacher. 


The wives in- 


There was one Jewish 
and one Catholic family; the others were 
Protestant. The dominant pattern was 
suburban middle class at the professional 
level, with both parents college graduates. 
There were 22 adults and 25 children, 
of whom 3 were infants, 15 were nursery 
school age, 5 were grade school age, and 
2 were junior high level. 

Each family lived together as a unit 


either in a single cabin or in a large 
one shared with one other family 


There 
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was a planned program for each age 
group separately for two hours daily, from 
9 to 11 each morning, with afternoons 
free for each family to enjoy in its own 
way; recreational activities for all to- 
gether in the early evening, and after 
the children’s bed time, child guidance 
movies and discussions for the parents 
The staff consisted of a camp director, 
a parent education resource person, a nurs 
ery school director, (currently engaged 
as director of one of the Parent Cooper 
atives of the Clara Elizabeth 
Flint, Michigan); a group leader for the 
grade school children, and two cooks 


The two teen-age girls helped by caring 


Fund of 


for the infants in a room readily accessible 
to the parents during their discussions 

Each adult camper was responsible tor 
helping one day a week with the nursery 
group and one day a weck setting tables 
serving food, and washing dishes. The 
two cooks and the three older children 
served as baby sitters when both parents 
of younger children wanted to attend the 
evening adult activities. 


A Careful and Gradual Start 


The camp program started slowly to 
allow families to recover from their long 
drives and explore their new surround. 
ings. Therefore, though the « amp ope ned 
Saturday afternoon, the first group activ 
ity was a short orientation period Sunday 
after breakfast, followed by a short period 
of group singing and a brief inter-faith 
worship service. Sunday evening the edu- 
cational program started with an excel. 
lent film from the National Association 
for Mental Health, “Roots of Happiness,”’ 
which all family members except the 
very youngest could enjoy, and which the 
parents could profitably discuss 
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The Children’s Group 


Fach morning there was a briefing re- 
garding procedures for the parents who 
would aid the Nursery Director, and a 
follow-up conference at the end, wherein 
morning happenings were reviewed and 
discussed by the Nursery Director and the 
Resource Person. A typical program for 
good nursery school education was fol 
owed. Principles for guiding children 
were developed in the parents’ discus- 
sions and illustrated as appropriate by 
incidents brought in from the children’s 
The both 


husbands and wives, held a discussion of 


groups. remaining parents, 
current concerns and problems during this 
period. 


The Parents’ Discussions 


The parents’ discussions were enriched 
by observing the children’s behavior, by 
role playing as already indicated, and also 
by a series of educational films. These 
included ‘Roots of Happiness,” ‘Preface 
to a Life,” “Building Children’s Person- 
alities through Creative Dancing,” ‘The 
Terrible Twos and The Trusting Threes,”’ 
“The Frustrating Fours and the Fascinat- 
ing Fives,’ “From Sociable Six to Noisy 
Nine,” “University of Hawaii Preschool,” 
and “Lisle Camp Film.” 

The first session began with a discus- 
sion of the film seen the night before, 
but soon included a consideration of the 
needs and concerns of the parents present. 
The overall concerns were “what promotes 
and what impedes personal growth among 
family members?” “how do you get 
your educational philosophy into prac- 
tice?’ and ‘‘what about relations to the 
community, specifically with neighbors 
who disagree with your beliefs and goals 
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regarding your children?” (This was so 
keenly felt by all that it gave evidence of 
a wide gap in middle class communities 
between those following newer aims and 
practices and those still wedded to “the 
good old ways.’ ) 

The topic for each session evolved out 
of what preceded and grew with the 
group's thinking. During the first week 
the sequence so developed was: Creative 
responses between family members, con- 
structive use of anger; fundamental needs; 
reactions to frustrations and fulfillments; 
the deeper meaning of religion; husband- 
wife interactions introduced by role play- 
ing. 
ditional sessions held in the evenings. 


The last two were taken up in ad- 


During the second weck areas con- 
sidered were: Turning frustrated energy 
into satisfying activities; healthy attitudes 
toward sex and sex roles; good ways in 
discipline; the meaning of “progressive 
education”; constructive use of quarrels; 
working through inner conflicts. This 
week there were three additional sessions 
in the evenings, dealing with sibling rela- 
tions, jealousy and tattling, and again, 
husband-wife relations enriched by role 


playing. 
Constructive Interchange 


Constructive interchange was of course 
not limited to the formal periods of dis- 
cussion, but went on much of the time 
during conversation among all camp mem- 
bers. There were also individual con- 
ferences as requested with the Resource 
Person regarding current problems and 
concerns. 


Varied Recreation 


Informal recreation where whole fami- 
lies joined in games, sang and swam to- 
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gether, helped promote mutual under- 
standing, friendly warmth, and relaxation. 
A couple experienced in folk dancing 
provided fine leadership for this activity, 
and another couple with a gift for music 
and experience in leading games in Den- 
mark contributed richly. 


Children Included 


Encouraged by the philosophy that this 
was to be a family camp, all the children, 
even the smaller ones, were included at 
all possible times, with greater success 
than many would have dared to hope. 
For instance, even the two-year-olds were 
included with their parents in two ses- 
sions of creative dancing, after they had 
viewed together the film on that subject, 
and carried the spirit over into their own 
free movements. The children’s delight 
enhanced that of parents. The inclusion 
of the children in the simple group games 
after dinner contributed to their great 
saisfaction—and consequent “good” be- 
havior. The children were also present 
in the brief worship periods on both Sun- 
days, where parts of the service were ad- 
dressed to them, and they seemed to sense 
the meaning of the short periods of 
silence interspersed. The general relaxa- 
tion and serenity of the atmosphere in- 
creased day by day. 


Friendly Meal Times 


Especially notable was the spirit of 
friendly congeniality and good-will which 
permeated meal times, with all ages sit- 
ting down together with their own or 
other families as they wished. As the 
children came to know each other, even 
the younger ones often sought their 
special friends to sit by. There was a 
great deal of noise, but it was almost all 


good natured, so no one minded. Ap- 
petites were good, and there was no pres- 
sure about eating, with the result that 
there was almost complete absence of 
conflicts at tables. Although adult con- 
versation was impeded by the overall hum 
of childish voices, parents were generally 
relaxed and enjoying the absence of ten- 
sion and pressure. As one remarked, 
“Where there is this much noise you 
can't tell whether it is your own child or 
someone else’s making the hubbub and 
therefore you don't worry.” And an- 
other, “It is such a relief not to have to 
bother about what relatives and neighbors 
may be thinking!” 


Absence of Pressures 


The spirit of permissiveness within 
reasonable limits carried over into the 
time schedule and eliminated pressures 
from having to get places and do things 
at exact moments. At meal times, for 
instance, since campers were free to serve 
themselves and carry off their dishes, and 
menus were chiefly of simple foods that 
don’t spoil for waiting, families felt free 
to get to the tables any time within a half 
hour or so after the bell rang and no one 
minded. Also, campers felt free to go 
into the kitchen for snacks and leftovers 
in the iceboxes, as in their kitchens at 
home. The cooks were horrified at such 
procedures at first, but as they felt the 
camp spirit and were taken in as group 
members themselves for recreation, mov- 
ies, etc., they also relaxed and became easy 
and friendly. 

There were other reasons for this at- 
mosphere of freedom and relaxation. 
Parents mentioned the spirit of mutual 
acceptance and consequent absence of ten- 
sion regarding their children’s behavior. 
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For instance they felt relieved when some 
one else's child was having a tantrum and 
at the same time more relaxed toward any 
their child 


fewer tantrums! 


own might have—result: 

Other items removing tension were 
the realization that the camp was for a 
limited time only, and therefore it was 
all right to let irritations pass-——with good 
results in less pressure for perfection 
and the reasonably good more tully real- 
ized. For example, one mother said: “If 
the food didn’t taste quite so good I knew 
it wasn't my fault, so I could relax and 
enjoy tt anyway.’ There was also the 
feeling of not being “swamped” with 
things piled up to be done as at home, 
making for a “real vacation feeling 

With requirements at a minimum and 


a generally relaxed 


atmosphere, most 
necessary tasks were accomplished will- 
ingly, not only in the nursery school but 
throughout the day. In part, because of 
the group spirit, dishes were carried off 
not only willingly but with a feeling “‘it 
is fun to help.”” Some felt there might 
have been more emphasis on having chil- 
Others held 


that additional jobs would have created 


dren share responsibilities 


more of the undesirable tensions from 


which they were enjoying celief 


Results 


Results as reported by parents and ob- 
served by staff and camp members were 
excellent—indeed, more than might be 
reasonably expected in a short period of 
two weeks. Fruitful developments were 
most notable in the relationship between 
parents and children, husbands and wives, 
and their attitudes toward the tasks ot 


parenthood and community living. The 
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most obvious result was the greater mutual! 
enjoyment among family members. Chil- 
dren reacted happily to the fact that they 
were not ‘trotted off’ (except for the two 
hours in the morning), and were made 
Their 


parents reported they were more amiable 


to feel “this is our camp, too!” 


than at home and hence more fun to have 
With the 


mothers and fathers also were more enjoy- 


around reduced 


pressures, 
able and enjoyed by their children and by 
each other. 

Children grew in both self-reliance and 
sensitivity to the rights of others during 
the hours with the nursery teacher, and 
parents assimilated good attitudes and 
ways of guiding children through observa- 
tion and practice under her guidance 
One notably antagonistic child, through 
the parallel experiences of the well-led 
children’s group and changed attitudes 
in her parents toward her, made notice- 
able gains in playing cooperatively with 
both children and adults 

Husbands and wives reported coming 
closer because of reduced pressures, free 
time together, and clarification through 
the discussions of their feelings toward 
each other and their respective roles. The 
absence of pressure to speak in the group, 
but sympathetic acceptance of what was 
said, released in some the full expression 
of things long held in. Of one husband 
who had been most quiet, the wife said, 
“In the beginning I was afraid he wasn't 
going to say anything. Now I'm afraid 
he isn’t going to stop!” This young 
father, of necessity consumed by building 
up his exacting profession, was discovering 
for the first time what fun his family 
could be and his own responsibilities for 
making it so 


New Self Confidence in Parent 


It was brought out in the evaluation 
session at the end of the first weck that 
as the parents gained more insight into 
themselves and their children, saw and 
experienced good results from new and 
wiser methods in what they were doing 
with their children, they felt more secure. 
“When we were 
about the 
Now, al- 
though we know better ways, we find it 
hard to treat our children differently from 
the way our parents treated us for fear 
of failure. Now that we are experiencing 
the good results of these better methods 
they are really getting into our blood- 
stream and will carry over into our lives 
at home.” 


As one couple put it: 
felt 


way we were brought up. 


children we misgivings 


Evaluations at the end of the last weck 
indicated this growth process had gon 
still further. It was pointed out that 
behind the conflicts between husbands 
and wives, parents and children, parents 
and grandparents, as well as the crippling 
inner conflicts that inhibit all of us at 
times, is the uncertainty of where we arc 
going in our development. This 
recognized to be the greater because o! 
the rapidity of change, the uncertainties 
and consequent tensions in today s world 


was 


The consensus was that, through the 
discussions of guiding and living with 
children, and even more perhaps, of the 
interactions between husband and wife, 
of family and community pressures and 
the deeper meanings of religious values, 
deep changes had in many instances taken 
place. As one parent said, “We have 


worked through to a central core of values’ 


And another. 
“We have helped each other pare off 
the encrustations from earlier stages so 


as to what we put first.” 
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we can see where we are and where we 
want to go.” 

Expressing the ultimate group thought 
one father said, “With the almost un- 
believable rate of change and the great 
uncertainties of the future, the best gift 
we can give our children is to help ther 
grow in self-awareness and social com- 
petence to the point where they can be 
secure in uncertainty. This two weeks 
of living and thinking together has helped 
us approach it in ourselves."" There was 
a realization that like-minded young fami- 
lies need not feel helpless in the face of 
undesirable culture, but 
may, by thinking them through and work- 
ing together, help guide these very trends 
in a wholesome way 


trends in our 


The results of suc- 
cessful experience in cooperation helped 
to make them “‘secure in uncertainty 


Evaluation 

The following evaluations written by 
two thoughtful couples two months after 
camp closed (as was agreed) include 
many of the points made by others and 
may be taken as a summary of them all. 

“As participating mother in the nursery 
group I saw decided growth 1» many of 
the children from the time I helped the 
first weck, to the time I helped the second 
week. 

“At home Cathy’ (our four-year-old) 


is more susceptible to suggestions in pe- 


riods of tension and crisis. This is due, I 
feel, in large measure to more under 
standing on my part as a result of our 
experience, 

“In the parent discussion group there 
was enough understanding that we didn't 
get bogged down by someone going off 
on a tangent. I liked the free atmosphere 
in which we were wanted and welcomed 


to participate but felt no pressure, This 
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helped most in the stimulation of my 
thinking. The open-mindedness of our 
leader also made me feel free to say 
whatever was on my mind. I have found 
this difficult in times past.” 

And, 

“Sitting in the comfort of our Mary- 
land home we find it rather difficult to 
recapture some of the thoughts and feel- 
ings we had at camp. There is a pile of 
photographs which bring back memories 
of people and events, and perhaps the 
intervening two months have brought the 
whole two wecks of camp into perspective 
a little more clearly. 

“We became interested in the Family 
Camp almost as soon as we heard about 
it. Just why is difficult to say, since we 
don't really Anow. It had a lot to do with 
several factors, the most important of 
which was doing something on a strictly 
family basis. We mean by that the feel- 
ing that we wanted to spend at least part 
of our vacation time as a family group. 
We could have gone off camping some 
place on our own, of course, but the idea 
of getting to know other young families 
was appealing. Also the opportunity for 
an experience with a Lisle-oriented group 
was important. We don't believe that 
we were really searching for answers to 
any particular problems other than ones 
in which everyone had interest—namely, 
how can we make family life more mean- 
ingful for ourselves and our children? 
We hoped that other parents would have 
gone through experiences similar to ours 
with their children, and that talking about 
them would help us to realize that while 
we are unique, as every family is, our ex- 
periences have much in common. This 
is easy to know intellectually, but in reality 
this understanding is sometimes elusive. 


“Before we got to Michigan, we talked 
about what we thought, or perhaps hoped, 
the camp would be like. But since we had 
no real leads, we tried to refrain from 
building up any expectations that might 
turn out to be disappointing. We can 
say now that we enjoyed ourselves and 
that the camp experience was very much 
worth the effort. 

“Our first reaction was one of relief to 
be at the end of a long trip. We were 
tired and unstrung, as probably everyone 
was who came further than three hundred 
miles. The physical facilities of the camp 
were excellent for the most part. Each 
family living in its own cabin undoubtedly 
helped the children to adjust to a very 
new situation 

“In general, the program seemed well- 
suited to the desires of the group. The 
morning nursery school and the adult dis- 
cussion group worked out fine from every- 
one’s point of view, as did the free after- 
noons. We wished that we could have 
done more with the hour after supper 
before the children were put to bed—such 
as more group projects, child-oriented 
games, and even vespers with the children 
Outdoor campfires were noticably lacking, 
due to many chilly nights and incessant 
mosquitoes. 

“The discussions stand out as the high- 
light of the two weeks. It was these in- 
tensive, thought-provoking sessions that 
brought out, for us, the real meaning of 
family living. The point was made, time 
after time, that while there are general 
principles that can be followed in specified 
inter-human relationships, each situation 
is different and each person is unique 
Text-book solutions, while valid in gen- 
eral, may lack the specific detail that is 
necessary in a given situation involving 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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EMOTIONAL INSTABILITY IN CHILDREN 


BY 


SISTER MARY AMATORA, O.S.F. 


RESEARCH PROFESSOR 


ROTRACTED periods of continuing 
crises will produce protracted peri- 
ods of emotional reaction which gain 
momentum as the stress continues. Emo- 
tional tensions arise in situations which 
individuals feel to be emergencies. A 
person may dislike something which he 
knows will be harmful or injurious, but 
not until the danger is actually threaten- 
ing does he react emotionally one way 
or the other. Whether the threatening 
danger occurs or not, the emergency is 
present simultaneously with the threat. 
The present atomic age is one of crises, 
if ever there was such in the history of 
mankind. Uncertainties 
day to day. 


from 
Upon arising in the morn- 
ing one knows not what may happen be- 
fore nightfall; upon retiring one can only 
guess what world conditions may be by 
dawn. Perhaps it is well that the average 
person does not take these things too 
seriously, or there would be still more 
emotional breakdowns. Yet, it is unwise 
to stand idly aloof until catastrophe has 
struck. One should be prepared in ad- 
vance for meeting situations, should they 
be precipitated. 

In the adult world some persons are 
more stable than others; some can cope 


increase 


with difficult circumstances while others 
are completely frustrated. The same sit- 
uation is found among children. Some 
are better equipped emotionally than 
others. Not all problems of children are 
emotional; neither are all emotions de- 
terminants of problems. It is only when 
the child is faced with a particular set 
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of circumstances for which he has no 
adequate response, but instead responds 
in an ineffectual, disorganized, or so- 
cially maladjusted manner, that he has 
an emotional problem. 


Emotional Tone of the Family 


The general emotional tone set by the 
family in the home is usually that ab- 
sorbed by the child. It is from that home 
wherein the child continually or fre- 
quently experiences frustrations and 
thwartings, where he is more or less in a 
perpetual state of conflict, that an habit 
ual state of emotional instability devel- 
ops. At times there may be a subtle in 
fluence of conditioning by which an emo- 
tional reaction spreads from one stimu- 
lus to another that is fortuitously asso- 
ciated with it. This may start a sort of 
chain reaction which further complicates 
the problem of emotional stability for 
the child. 

Emotional disturbances occur in 
lives 


the 
of many individuals, yet there is a 
difference in the degree to which 
they are experienced by various persons, 
and in the variety of forms by which 
they reveal themselves outwardly. Some 
are unable to retain food; others become 
ill; others, again, lose their former in- 
terest and zest. Some persons become 
confused about everything; 
others may experience extreme loneliness; 
finally anxieties, fears, and worries seem 
to occupy all the waking hours of the 
disturbed individual. When such a con- 
dition maintains in the home, it is con- 


vast 


seemingly 
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tagious. Onc cannot expect the children 
of such a home to be stable and calm 
Often some small clue which the psy- 
chologist, the social worker or the teacher 
observes in contacts with the child, and 
conscientiously follows up, may lead to 
the astonishing fact that the child in 
question may come from such a home. 
To help the child, it may be necessary to 
see what can be done concerning some 
others in the family. By proceeding cau- 
tiously, wisely, but firmly, with all con- 
cerned, one may remedy at least in some 
measure the deplorable situation 
Fundamental to doing anything about 
it, however, is a study of the sources of 
the conflicts. One must analyze the var- 
ious characteristics of emotionality in 
childhood, the principal factors influenc- 
ing the emotional personality, and some 


means of developing emotional stability. 
Emotionality in Childhood 


The first years of life are of vital im- 
portance in the development of the emo- 
tions of the child. Typically, the emo- 
tions of the very young chi'! are brief. 
Expressed overtly they last but a few 
minutes and end abruptly. As the child 
grows older, social restraints cause his 
emotions to be drawn out over a longer 
period of time and to be expressed more 
slowly Hence occur the childhood 
moods of sulkiness or bad humor, of 
timidity, fright, nervousness from de- 
pressed fears and anxieties 

Emotions of early childhood are more 
frequent and more intense than those of 
adolescents and adults. After the child 
has learned that social disapproval fol- 
lows emotional outbursts, he begins to 
try mecting difficult situations by other 
reactions. The young child's emotions 
are as intense as they are sudden and 
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brief. Long before the time he has 
reached adolescence he knows that such 
behavior 1s considered infantile, and he 
endeavors to restrain his overt responses. 

Variability in the emotional responses 
of children is wide. Shirley and Poyntz 
(15) report a study of these differences 
in the responses of children to health ex- 
amination: Some children resisted ac- 
tively, some tried to withdraw, others 
just burst into tears. Johnson (10) 
found marked differences in emotional 
responses in children in fear situations, 
ranging from caution and timidity to 
secking help of others 

The emotional states of children can 
usually be detected by symptoms, for they 
are not able to hide their feelings so well 
as adults. Cummings (3) found a high 
incidence of symptoms in emotionality. 
Among the large number of symptoms 
investigated, excitability, restlessness, 
timidity, shyness, specific fears, nervous 
habits, lack of concentration and day- 
dreaming, and anxiety accounted for the 
highest percentages. It was apparent in 
the data that generalized anxiety states 
predominated. Boys were found to have 
more symptoms of emotionality than 
were girls. 


Factors Influencing Emotionality 


Keeping in mind the chief character- 
istics of emotionality in children, one 
may proceed to an analysis of some of 
the factors causing or further develop- 
ing undesirable emotional states. Basic- 
ally, children’s fears are of three kinds: 
(1) those osiginating through associa- 
tion with native fears; (2) those that are 
acquired through imitation of those 
afraid; and (3) those that persist as an 
aftermath of unpleasant experiences. 
From this one can readily see how the 
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second and third classes of fears would 
steadily and rapidly increase the emo- 
tional instability of children in those 
homes where these factors are prevalent. 

The emotional state of every child 
varies from time to time. Often a com- 
posite of a number of causes is function- 
ing. A common cause of emotionality, 
especially in the young child, is fatigue. 
The child does not recognize fatigue as 
such and may continue to play actively 
for too long a time. If this be coupled 
with too much excitement and inadequate 
food the child will be predisposed to in- 
creased irritability, temper tantrums, 
anxieties, and so forth. The time of day 
may be another factor. Emotionality 
may be at. its height immediately preced- 
ing times for eating, sleeping, or, in the 
case of the young, the afternoon nap. 

Another potent factor predisposing a 
child to emotional instability is that ‘of 
poor health. This may be caused by mal- 
nutrition, digestive disturbances, or onc 
or more of any number of physical de- 
fects often unnoticed by the parents 
Langworthy’s study indicates anatomical] 
and physiological bases for many emo- 
tional responses. 

In other instances a child's emotion- 
ality may be traced directly to parental 
attitudes. Cummings (3), above men- 
tioned, found emotional disturbances 
common among children whose parents 
neglected them or who were overanxious 
about them or who were away from home 
a great deal for work or other causes. In 
Sloman’s study (16) more than half the 
children with emotional problems had 
compulsive perfectionist mothers who 
would tolerate only the most perfect be- 
havior at all times. 

Social environment is one of the im- 
portant over-all factors influencing emo- 
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tional stability or instability in a child 
This total social environment includes 
that of the home, school and elsewhere; 
yet that of the home seems to be greatest 
Teachers as well as psychologists are aware 
of the frequency with which home in- 
fluence takes predominance over school 
influence. Springer (17), studying a 
large number of school children of dif- 
ferent social levels, found that emotional 
stability was closely related to the general 
social status of thd individual. Children 
from a poor social level were more 
emotionally stable than were those who 
came from good middle-class homes 
However, a low economic level does not 
always imply a low social level. Havig- 
hurst and McDonald (8), in a similar 
study of New Zealand children, found 
no real differences in emotional stability 
related to socio-economic status. 

Finally, there are numerous other fac- 
tors influencing a child's emotional de 
velopment. This includes his activities, 
the restraints put upon him, the amount 
of excitement, the ‘ype of discipline, and 
the type of people with whom he has 
associated. A child who spends much 
time with others, be they children or 
adults, who are calm and unemotional, 
will soon exhibit similar behavior 
whereas the child who must spend con- 
siderable time with those who are them 
selves high-strung, nervous and emotion 
ally unstable, will soon develop like 
traits. 


Developmg Emotional Stability or 
Instability 


At times there may be causal factors 
contributing to emotional — instability 
which cannot be changed. Broken home 
life is one of the outstanding causes 
Sometimes this may be remedied to a 
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degree but at other times it cannot. 
Fathers and brothers may be away from 
home in the armed services, mothers 
may be away at work either because of 
necessity or because of choice, some fam- 
ilies must migrate in order to obtain a 
livelihood or for other reasons, and in 
certain areas there may be a shortage of 
physicians and nurses when a child is ill. 
All of these things may create a greater 
tendency for those in the child’s environ- 
ment to exhibit fears, nervousness, worry, 
and anxiety. These tendencies, exhibited 
by adults and readily picked up and imi- 
tated by the child, must be altered if the 
child is to develop emotional stability. 

The present atomic age is certainly not 
conducive to emotional stability. As 
Evans and Crary (6) aptly state in an 
article on the continuing challenge to 
atomic education, “Fear can induce ir- 
rational judgments; it can result in a re- 
fusal to confront facts; it can impel to- 
ward escape in reckless hedonism.” 
Hence the greater need for all who work 
with children to do all in their power to 
provide the child with a background of 
equilibrium and calmness against the day 
of increased tensions and possible catas- 
trophe. 

The psychologist can assist in bringing 
both teacher and parent together in work- 
ing to develop emotional stability in the 
child. The parent can become more dis- 
criminating in the type of radio and tele- 
vision programs which are permitted the 
children at home. The same holds true 
for the movies and the other events which 
the child attends. If the child can learn 
to be afraid, to be anxious, to worry and 
to fear, then he can also /earn the proper 
control of these emotions if the adults 
with whom he associates, both at home 
and in the classroom, possess and exhibit 
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good emotional control. In his study of 
personnel work with employees Cantoni 
(2) lists twenty-one types of behavior 
indicative of severe emotional disturb- 
ance and suggests ways in which the per- 
sonnel administrator may help employees 
to adjust. In a similar fashion can adults 
dealing with children observe symptoms 
of emotional instability and help children 
to better emotional adjustment. 

Park's (13) careful study of the rela- 
tionships between changes in emotional 
needs of children and changes in preju- 
dices held by the children toward certain 
minority groups shows that significant 
gains can be made toward reducing prej- 
udice when the school is able to provide 
experiences to fulfill the children’s emo- 
tional needs. After the unmet emotional 
needs of the children were identified, a 
program was developed to help the teach- 
ers umplement the procedures designed 
to fulfill the children’s emotional needs 

The effect of the home in developing 
emotional stability in the child has been 
shown quite conclusively in a number of 
studies. Hagrnan (7) found that pre- 
school children had learned to fear cer- 
tain situations by observing the mother’s 
fear in those situations. His study 
proved a real tendency for the child's 
fears to correspond to those of the mother 
in a correlation of .667+.04. More re- 
cently Dunbar (4) found the mother’s 
emotional attitude reflected in that of the 
child. Another interesting study showing 
how the mother’s emotional tension affects 
the very young child has been reported by 
Escalona (5). Infants were found to ex- 
hibit different reactions during feeding 
time when the mother was high-strung 
and nervous and when she was relaxed 

In an attempt to eliminate fears in 
children, Jones (11) tried seven or eight 
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different methods, but only two proved 
successful—"‘direct conditioning’ and 
“social imitations.” Using +a question- 
naire method Jersild and Holmes (9) 
inquired of a large number of young 
mothers what they considered the most 
effective method of overcoming fears. 
The methods most effective included 
helping the child to acquire skills in deal- 
ing with the feared object, providing 
him with opportunity for knowledge of 
the feared object, and leading him grad- 
ually into contact with it. 

These studies and experiments all 
point to learning as the most potent tool 
for developing emotional stability in the 
child. However, the greater the unrest 
of the times, the greater the stress and 
the crises, the greater the necessity for 
giving the child adequate care. Lack of 
parental supervision and employment of 
the parents were given as the reasons for 
the increasing juvenile delinquency dur- 
ing the years of the last war. Beals (1) 
states that “the by-products of war have 
more serious effects upon children than 
the war itself.” Speaking for his school 
in Chicago, he says that serious problem 
cases for which some solution had to be 
found came to his office in the following 
numbers: In the year 1940-1941, 1,862 
cases; in the year 1941-1942, 2,367; in 
the year 1942-1943, 3,553 cases. Of all 
these cases the following were sufficiently 
serious to warrant prosecution: In the 
year 1940-1941, municipal court, 284; 
juvenile court, 416; in the year 1941- 
1942, municipal court, 414; juvenile 
court 537; in the year 1942~—1943, munic- 
ipal court, 369; juvenile court, 506. 
These appalling figures speak for them- 
selves 

An approach to the development of 
emotional stability in the classroom is 


presented by Rector (14). By conter- 
ences with first grade children, during 
which they told stories about how they 
felt and later dramatized one of the sto- 
ries, he led them to gain an insight into 
their feelings and attitudes, by means of 
which they gradually were led toward 
increased self-understanding and the ac- 
ceptance of themselves as individuals. 

Concern for the development of emo- 
tionally stable children should be con- 
sidered a serious obligation on the part 
of all who have contacts with them. Both 
the home and the school must cooperate 
at all times, but more particularly dur- 
ing times of more stress and greater 
crises. All environmental circumstances 
make increased demands on the child at 
such times; they are directly conducive to 
emotional instability. Therefore, it is of 
vital importance that all who work with 
children recognize the gravity of the 
problem and take the necessary steps to 
hold it at a minimum. Short of this, an 
injustice is being done 
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A FAMILY COOPERATIVE CAMP 


(Concluded from page 78) 


specific d pe rsonalities. These discussions 


were of real benefit in the areas covered, 
in that everyone was interested, and 
wanted, as we did, to hash over some of 


This was 


done with a frankness and sincerity that 


the more important que stions 


difficult to achieve with most 
We feel that 


this accomplishment was due in large part 


would be 


groups in so short a time 


to the resourcefulness of our resource per- 
son. While the group itself consisted of 
unusually enlightened people, her guid- 
ance was of great value in bringing us to- 
gether and helping us to grow as a group 
However, we felt that the get-together 
on the last night left something to be 
desired. It would seem that as a group 
we should have reached the point where 


we could have had a group-togetherness 


#4 


evening rather than a situation that di- 
vided us up into small groups. 

“The meals were most enjoyable and 
the food situation was well-planned and 
well-managed. The only real difficulty 
with the physical set-up of the camp was 
that the cabins were spread out to a large 
This probably precluded some 
adult group activity in the evening because 
of the baby-sitting problems. 

“In retrospect for us, this first Lisle 
Family Camp was a success. 


extent. 


It was not 
only stimulating, broadening, and enjoy- 
able for us, but also for our two boys. 
The nursery school helped Richy to adjust 
more easily to his nursery school this fall, 
the outings developed a variety of new 
interests for Freddy, and the whole camp 
experience broadened our own perspec- 
tive on family living.” 


SOME BASIC ISSUES IN TEACHING SLOW LEARNERS 


IRVING 


BLOOM AND WALTER I 


MURRAY 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE, BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


HE importance of maintaining lead- 

ership in world affairs has been dis- 
cussed in many and varied educational 
circles. Some contend that one of the 
best means by which this can be done 
is to assume the obligation of providing 
educational opportunities for cach child 
in terms of his greatest potential. This 
implies that opportunities for education 
should be afforded to children who differ 
in levels of mental maturity. In general, 
educational programs for so-called slow 
This 
inadequacy is reflected in the high drop- 


learners are presently inadequate 
out rate between the time the students 
leave elementary school and reach the 
high This unfortunate circum- 
stance results in a loss of potential man- 
power, 


human resources 


through underdevelopment of 

The purpose of this article is to pose 
basic issues relative to the education of 
these children. The issues pertinent to 
this discussion are (1) identification, (2) 
curriculum and (3) administrative organ- 
ization 


Issue 1. Who is the island child and 
how 1s he identified? 


A discussion of those whose mental 
abilities are less than those who are within 
the normal range usually bogs down in 
confusion arising from failure to agree 
on the appropriate terminology. For ex- 
ample, those who are below the normal 


Kitch, Donald E. “Does Retardation Cause 


Drop-Outs?” California Journal of Elementary 
Education, Aug. 1953, 25-28 


dull,” 


“non 


have been called ‘“‘dull normal,” 
“dullards,”’ 


academic." 


“backward,” and 

There are many children in the elemen 
tary schools whose 1.Q. range is between 
75 and 90, as determined by group tests 
of intelligence. They are usually from 
one to two years retarded in the skills 
subjects, such as reading and arithmetic 
Conventionally they are dubbed “slow 
learners.”’ slow learners 


However, are 


not a homogeneous group. There are 
cases where a slow learner may have an 
1.Q. higher than 90; thus it is apparent 
then that the LQ. is not the sole basis in 
identifying the slow learner. Other cri- 


teria are academic achievement and 


teacher judgment. One might say, how- 
ever, that these children are surrounded 
and isolated in our educational hierarchy 
The authors, therefore, refer to 


children as island children. 


This child in the regular classroom 


these 


does not differ from his peers only in his 
[.Q., or onl; 
retain 


his ability to learn and 
books 


Burt,’ Featherstone, and Hungerford,° 


abstract material from 


2 Ingram, Christine Educating the Slow Learn- 
ing Child, New York: World Book Company, 
1935. 

> Burt, Cyril 
Backward ness 


The Causes and Treatment of 
(Revised Edition) New York 
Philosophical Library, 1955. 

* Featherstone, William B 
Learner (Revised Edition) 


Teaching the Slow 
New York: Bureau 
of Publications; Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, L951. 

> Hungerford, R 
Rosenzweig, L. E 


H., De Prospo, C. J., and 
“The Non-Academic Pupil,” 
Philosophy of Occupational Education, 194%, pp 
10-12 
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have found that there are other causes 


of poor achievement in school. There are 
children who are: 


1. Socially handicapped 

2. Socially maladjusted 

3. Clinical academic cases 

4. Mentally deficient without feeble- 
mindedness 


It should also be noted that the socially 
handicapped, socially maladjusted, and 
clinical academic children are function- 
ally, and not constitutionally island chil- 
dren. They can improve appreciably, if 
special resources and techniques are made 
available to them. The goals in working 
with these children are, therefore, to 
overcome their functional shortcomings 
and to help them to function up to their 
maximum potential. The mentally de- 
ficient, on the other hand, are constitu- 
tionally island children, whose difficul- 
ties are hereditary or congenital in origin. 
These children probably will remain 
slow, since the slowness is due to lack of 
native capacity. However, some indi- 
viduals may be handicapped both func- 


tionally and constitutionally. 


Socially Handicapped 


There are various reasons why children 
are socially handicapped and are not 
working at normal grade level. Some 
have not received proper or sufficient 
instruction; others are suffering from 
physical defects which have resulted from 
poor home and neighborhood conditions. 
These external conditions may prevent the 
pupil from doing normal or superior work 
in the classroom. Burt’ states that in 


© Featherstone, W. B. Jbid., p. 2. 
7? Burt, lbid., P. 40. 
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poor cnvironments over twenty per cent 
of the children fall into the educationally 
slow group, as opposed to less than one 
per cent in the better neighborhoods. He 
further states that seventy-five per cent 
of the pupils who are not working on 
grade level are found to be sub-normal 
in bodily development, resulting from 
poor nutrition during the first few years 
of life, including the prenatal period. 
This poor nutrition leads to illnesses dur- 
ing childhood. These illnesses keep the 
child away from school during the most 
important periods of learning and also 
sap the child's strength, weakening his 
mental powers. 

The school, in attempting to meet the 
needs of this varied group, shovld pro- 
vide a make-up program which will enable 
these children to overcome their social 
deficiences in the shortest possible time. 
The school program, therefore, should be 
adjusted in these cases to permit a flexi- 
ble and balanced educational approach. 


Socially Maladjusted 


The socially maladjusted pupil has an 
emotional disturbance which keeps him 
from attaining his intellectual capacity. 
This emotional disturbance may be caused 
by a defective environment, defective 
physique, or defective mentality.* In gen- 
eral, he experiences difficulty in getting 
along with people. Frampton® discusses 
other significant findings in this area 
which are of concern to the school. They 
include the following: 


1. Roger's study in Columbus, Ohio, 

® Hungerford, R. H. et al., Ibid., p. 11. 

* Frampton, Merle E., and Gall, Elence D. 
“Mental and Emotional Deviates and Special 
Problems,” Special Education for the Exceptional, 
Vol. If], New York: Porter Sargent, 1956, pp. 
328-337. 
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found that the fifth grade contained 
the greatest number of maladjusted 
children. 

. Problems are especially acute among 
children too old for their grade 
placement. 

Maladjustment among slow learn- 
ing pupils is greater than malad- 
justment among those of better 
than average intelligence. 

The child who deviates in age or 
in achievement, from the median in- 
telligence quotient is more likely 
to be maladjusted. 

Maladjusted behavior in schools is 
associated less with disorganization 
in the family than with inappro- 
priate classification in school. 


These five points show, in the first place, 
the importance of the child's experience 
in the elementary school; secondly, that 
the roots of maladjustment spread very 
early in the child’s school career; thirdly, 
that grade placement on a chronological 
basis has some positive aspects; and, fi- 
nally, that the so-called slow learner is 
more apt to become maladjusted than 
those who are of average or better intelli- 
gence. 

The socially maladjusted child, there- 
fore, will need a purposeful, therapeutic, 
developmental, and realistic school pro- 
gram that will serve as a preventive, as 
well as an educative force to help him 
towards better living. 


Clinical Academic Cases 


Clinical academic children are those 
who have some specific defect in learning 
patterns which have a physiological basis, 
as in the case of the aphasic child. The 
defect may be the result of inadequate or 
inappropriate instruction, or of emotional 


or psychological factors, such as func- 
tional speech problems, memory disturb- 
ances, and perceptual defects.*° These 
cases should be turned over to a trained 
clinician who may discover faulty patterns 
and correct them. 


Mentally Deficient Without 
Feeblemindedness 


These children are constitutionally 
handicapped. They will probably te- 
main so throughout life. The task of the 
school is to provide them with functional 
experiences that will enable them to get 
along in daily life. These children 
represent a sizable portion of the school 
population." Helen Sullivan’? states 
that the following may be considered as 
characteristics of this group: 


1. Short attention span 
Slow reaction time 
Limited ability to evaluate materials 
Limited powers of self-direction 
Lack of ability to work with ab- 
Stractions 
Slowness to form associations be- 
tween words and ideas 
Failure to recognize familiar ele- 
ments in new situations 
Habits of learning slowly and for- 
getting quickly 
9. A very local point of view 
10. Inability to set up standards of 
workmanship 
11. Lack of originality 
12. Inability to do critical thinking 
In addition to these characteristics 
achievement may be used as a basis for 
identification. For example, the teacher 
can compare the child's chronological age 
with his achievement ages, such as read- 
10 Hildreth, Gertrude Getting Acquainted with 
School Children: A Study Guide for Teachers, 
Ann Arbor; Edwards Brothers, 1954, p. 71. 
bid. 


1? Sullivan, Helen B., “Teaching the Slow 
Learner,” N.E.A. Journal, Feb., $1, pp. 115-116. 
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ing and arithmetic ages. (These com- 
parisons may be made directly by re- 
ferring to the cumulative record folder.) 
The teacher may find that a particular 
child’s level of functioning is retarded 
in several academic areas. In such a case 
she should compare his level of function- 
ing with his chronological age. If she 
discovers a great disparity she may have 
a basis for suspecting that he is mentally 
deficient with or without feebleminded- 
ness 

Meeting the needs of these island chil- 
dren, and preparing special materials for 
them are problems for the ordinary 
teacher. These children need help, espe- 
cially if faulty patterns of learning are 
being deepened. The early identification 
ot these children, therefore, is crucial 
All the resources of the school should be 
mobilized as a team which should con- 
sist of the teachers, psychologist, physt- 
cian, social worker, and parents The 
teacher, because of her close relationship 
with the child, is in a position to note 
such obvious symptoms as word reversals, 
unexplained fatigue during regular work 
periods, fears and anxieties, and the lack 
of concentration and _ initiative Such 
symptoms should be the bases for referral 
to the appropriate expert. For example 
the school nurse and physician should be 
called upon to explore the physical or 
health reasons, if any, for these symp 
toms. The psychologist should be em 
ployed to look for psychological motives 
The social worker should check the home 
or the social environment. A great deal 
of information should be secured from 
the parents in order to shed light on the 
probable causes of these symptoms 
When these causes and problems have 
been ascertained, then the child can be 


given a program based on his needs 
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Issue Il What curriculum for the 


island child ? 


Any educational program for children 
should be based on the fundamental ob- 
jectives of education in our democrat 
country. The authors feel that each in- 
dividual should be provided with the 
Opportunity to attai. , among other goals, 
the following: 

1. Achievement of self-realization 

2. Economic efficiency 
3. Civic responsibility 
4. Development of skills in human re 

lations 


These general objectives must be par 
ticularily adapted to the needs of these 
island children; their program of instruc- 
tion must take into consideration realistic, 
socializing experiences within the range 
ot their attainment. Therefore, it ts 
crucial that a curriculum be designed to 
meet the general and specific needs of 
these children. Closely related to the ob- 
jectives in the teaching of island children 
is the issue of determining what educa- 
tional experiences should be used to at- 
tain these objectives. Choices must be 
made and decisions must be reached on 
what experiences provide an adequate 
education. The following approaches 
represent some attempts to face these 
issues : 


1. The developmental approach 
2. The modification approach 
3. The simplication approach 
i. The basic essential approach 
5. The individualized approach 


The Developmental Approach 
The developmental approach" stresses 


14 Peavy, K. B. “Arithmetic and Life Ex- 
periences with Special Help for Slow Learners,” 
Grade Teacher, 65: 94-5, March 1948 
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the examination of the existing curricu- 
jum of the school in order to select those 
experiences which the individual should 
have for effective living. It must be real. 
ized that the island child, in all probabil- 
ity, will not remain in school long enough 
to complete the regular program through 
high school. Therefore, selections should 
be made from the varied experiences in 
the total school program, elementary and 
high, regardless of sequential arrange- 
ment, and based only upon the individ- 
ual’s future needs. Certain functional ex- 
periences which are normally taught, say, 
in the eighth and ninth grades should be 
taught to these children in the fifth and 
sixth grades, adjusted to their own level 
of ability. (For example, various aspects 
of consumer education.) Moreover, cer- 
tain experiences which are normally a part 
of the fifth and sixth grade program 
should be omitted if they are of ques- 
(For 
example, multiplication and division of 


tionable value for island children 


fractions with denominators larger than 
eighth). Ideally, omission of such ex- 
periences should leave room in the cur- 
inclusion of useful ex- 


periences from higher grades. 


riculum for the 


The Modification Ap proa / 
In the 


stress 1s placed on making changes in 


modification approach great 


the amount of content and the learning 
experiences of the regular curriculum 
Certain aspects of the curriculum are 
deleted, and the remaining experiences 
are drawn out over a longer period of 
time to compensate for the slower than 
“normal” rate,’* at which these children 
learn. 


1* Hopkins, L. J. “Differentiation of Curricu- 
jum Practices and Teaching Methods in High 
N.S.S.E. 35th Yearbook, pp. 173-185 


Schools,” 


The Simplication Approac h 


In this approach the curriculum 1s the 
same for all children, but adjustments are 
made with respect to the levels of difh- 


culty of the materials. In arithmetic, for 


example, should the entire class be deal- 
ing with the concept of time, one group 


might discuss it in terms of a day as a 
unit; another group might use a clock to 
compute time to the hour and half hour; 
and the most advanced group might com- 
pute time to the minute and second."® 


The Basic Essentials Approach 


The underlying idea in this approach 


is that there are certain basic essential 


skills and certain aspects of our social 
should be 


and cultural heritage which 


possessed by all. The more frequently a 
skill is used, the more essential it is, and 
the more it should be emphasized in the 
curriculum (reading, for example). In 
much the same way, the more valuable 
an area of learning is in revealing the 
nature of our society, the more it re- 
quires a place in this curriculum (for ex- 
On _ the 


of selection 


ample, history ) basis of the 


above criteria these 


experi- 
the 
The 


would be re- 


ences and skills would then becom« 
major segments of any curriculum 
so-called normal children 
quired to cover all aspects of the curricu- 
lum area. The others would be required 
to cover only certain basic minimum es- 
sentials,’* efforts being made to have these 
essentials acquired by the students at 
their own level of understanding and ca- 
pacity 


’ Board of Education of the City of New 
York, Division of Elementary Schools, Opportunity 
A-B-C-D Classes Manual for Teachers, New York 
City, 1941 


‘© Hopkins, Ibid., pp. 177-178. 
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The Individualized Approach 


The emphasis in this approach’’ 1s on 
a curriculum based on the unique needs 
and contributions of the individual. It 
recognizes the fact that there are not only 
differences among people, but that these 
The 


individual's purpose, personality, and ca- 


differences are many and _ varied. 


pacity, as well as his rate of learning, are 
taken into account as the school program 
develops. The teacher attempts to stimu- 
late maximal growth by recognizing and 
fostering an individual's unique contri- 
bution to the common end or purpose 
Development of social sensitivity evolves 
through group activities such as physical 
education, arts, crafts, and musik 

In the preceding discussion the cur- 
riculum issues have been outlined. It is 
evident that these approaches vary and at 
some points overlap. The choice is made 
on the basis of appropriatness for a 
given situation. Every teacher of island 
children should be acquainted with more 
than one type of curriculum organization 
in order that he or she may select and 
modify to fit the particular needs of his 
or her children. 

Issue 


trative organizations for the island child? 


What are present adminis- 


In this article, organization reters to 
the administrative implementation of a 
the level 


Generally speaking, there are three pat- 


curriculum on elementary 
terns of organization for island children 


in the elementary schools 


1. Non-segregation in the regular class- 
room 

The special class within 4a given 
school 

‘T Jones, D. M. “Experiment in Adaptation 

in Individual Differences,” Journal of Educational 


Psy: hology, 39: 257-72, May 1948 
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3. A special elementary school for 


children with special problems 
Non-Segregation in the Regular Classroom 


In this pattern of organization the 
island children are absorbed into the reg- 
ular elementary school classrooms. Their 
curriculum may or may not be modified to 
meet individual The degree of 
modification would depend upon both 
the attitude of the teacher toward chil- 
dren of varying ability levels and upon 
indt- 
The 

for this 
(1) small 
schools must do this; (2) costs of special 
classes and teachers are eliminated; (3) 
children are not stigmatized; (4) the 
child has an opportunity to adjust to chil- 
dren of his chronological age regardless 
of ability level. 


needs. 


what provisions are made for the 
vidual and social needs of the child. 
arguments advanced 
pattern 


usually 


organizational are: 


Those who are opposed 
to this form of organization contend that 
it is impossible: (1) to make adaptation 
in the regular classroom; (2) for island 
children to keep pace with normal or 
bright children; and (3) to reduce ex- 
cessive education costs due to pupil fail- 
use.** 


The Spectal Class Within a Given School 


Some schools segregate island children 
by providing one or more rooms for their 
education. In general, classes range in 
size trom 15-25, some with no regard to 
grade level, and others homogeneously 
organized with respect to grade level. 
Those who advocate this plan cite the 
following advantages: (1) small classes 


make for individualization of instruction, 

14 Stevens, G. D. “An Evaluation of Some 
Methods of Organization of Classes for the 
Mentally Retarded,” Educational Administration 
and Supervision, $1: 193-204 April 1954. 
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since they provide for special needs and 
abilities; (2) when the school provides 
the best program for children in terms of 
education, it does not necessarily provide 
equal programs for all children. We 
should not let our strong feelings against 
segregation blind us to the fact that 
segregation which provides for the special 
needs of island children is defensible.’* 
Those who oppose this plan state: (1) 
it is difficult to develop a curriculum ap- 
propriate to wide variations in chronologi- 
cal ages and social maturity; (2) problems 
of classroom management are increased 
because of the wide range of abilities, 
needs, and interests;?° and (3) it is un- 
democratic to segregate children 


The Special Elementary School for 
Children With Special Problems 


Some large metropolitan school  sys- 
tems, such as New York, Chicago, and 
Baltimore, place large numbers of chil- 
dren in special classes under a single ad- 
ministrative unit. This school functions 
as a special class center with its own 
curriculum and with teachers who are 
trained in the teaching of atypical chil- 
dren. They handle problems of social, 
emotional, and educational origin. Those 
who recommend this type of plan** state 
the following as reasons for its adoption: 
(1) there is homogeneity in grouping; 
(2) specialized equipment is centralized; 
(3) the children have contacts with sev- 
eral trained teachers; (4) many resources 
may be made available in such a center; 
and (5) prevocational or vocational train- 
ing may be provided. Those who oppose 
W. B. Teaching the Slow 
Learner, Rev. Ed., New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951, pp. 24-25. 


2° Stevens, [bid. 
2! Stevens, Ibid. 
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the development of such a center maintain 
that: (1) it is not financially possible for 
smaller school systems; (2) a staff can- 
not be trained to handle the varied prob- 
lems and levels of instruction which may 
extend through the junior high school, 
(3) the center may stigmatize the child, 
and (4) putting all these children to- 
gether might aggravate their problems 

This issue has dealt with the patterns 
of organization used in teaching island 
children, the thesis underlying each ot 
these patterns, and the arguments pre- 
sented for and against them. It is evideat 
that all those who are concerned with this 
issue should think in terms of increased 
effectiveness of instruction and the prepa- 
ration of each individual child for his 
place in society. 


Conclusion 


The task of developing an appropriate 
education for island children should begin 
with a clear analysis of the basic issues 
involved. We have analyzed some of 
these issues in terms of present-day think- 
ing for the reader's examination and have 
attempted to present them in the hope 
that these ideas may be explored and 
implemented. In the past confusion has 
arisen from failure to agree on appropri- 
ate terminology. The authors have sug- 
gested a term which they feel is clearer 
than some of the conventional ones.) We 
have made identification our first issue be- 
cause however pressing the problems of 
curriculum and administrative organiza- 
tion are for the education of ‘“‘slower- 
than-average”’ children, they cannot be 
suitably resolved until we know who it 
is we are trying to educate. Providing an 
adequate education for these children will, 
in our opinion, lead to the better utiliza- 


tion of our nation’s human resources 
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ODAY’'S children will formulate to- 


morrow's foreign policy. Are the 
world’s schools preparing children for 
life in a democratic world? Observa- 


tions around the world lead one to con- 
clude that few countries are succeeding 
fully to educate their children for democ- 


racy. Even in the 


United States educators 
talk democracy but frequently practice 


Yet 


are questioning traditional prac- 


authoritarianism educators 


cevery- 
where 
ties and experimenting with new ideas. 

The cager 


for help are the underdeveloped coun- 


countries which are most 
tries of the, world, those now struggling 
to gear their worn-out feudal economies 
to the twentieth century pace and to save 
their national integrity while combatting 
Eastern Communism (‘the New Impe- 
rialism’’) and Western Imperialism ef- 
fectively. This is social revolution, for 
some a rejection of colonialism, for all a 
bid for a new nationalism and independ- 
ence. 

Where shall the world’s educators turn 
for help? Conditions in Europe and the 
Asia 


or Africa that practices developed in the 


United States are so unlike those of 


advanced countries may not be transfer- 
rable. 
democratic ideas in an academic fashion, 
India, Turkey, and the Philippines have 
been experimenting with community de- 
velopment programs, Cambodia is devel- 
oping a 


Korea and Japan are exploring 


rural education demonstration 
center, and an Operations Mission is aid- 
ing education in Afghanistan. Amer- 


ican educators have been, and are, active 


> 


in providing technical assistance in pro- 
grams around the world. One fruitful 
program in operation today under the 
full control and direction of local edu- 
cators which might be adapted for use 
elsewhere is the Community School Pro- 
gram ot the Philippines. Here one can 
observe the development of democratic 
education in an underdeveloped country. 
Here lies help for Asia and Africa. 
The Philippines present a pattern com- 
mon in the world today: the transition 
from recent colonial status to that of a 
free, independent, democratic nation. 
The Philippines were colonial possessions 
of Spain and the United States for nearly 
four hundred years but only during the 
fifty years of American occupation was 
the country prepared to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of freedom. 
within reach Second World 
War brought oppression once again. 
From 1942 to 1945 the Filipinos gained 
a deep appreciation of the value of free- 
dom out of the horrors of the Japanese 
occupation. Shortly after the new Re- 
public was founded in 1946 the nation 
found its freedom threatened from within 
by the Huk uprisings. This revolt jolted 
Filipino educators: action must replace 
philosophizing. 


Freedom was 


when the 


There is no more room 
for the superfine parasitism of those who 
have had nothing but academic instruc- 
tion’, said J. C. Laya as the Philippine 
Association of School Superintendents 
joined the Bureau of Public Schools in 
launching the Community School Pro- 
gram in 1949. 


Four years later the barrio (town) of 
Malinta Province was start- 
lingly impressive with its cleanliness and 
the beauty of its surroundings. Small 
front lawns were divided by neat path- 
ways leading to tiny wooden houses or 
trim nipa huts set high on stilts sur- 
rounded by lime trees, flowering bushes, 
tall bamboos, and shade trees. Privies 
were partially hidden by the shrubbery. 
Even the domesticated animals——rabbits, 
chickens, pigeons, and a few pigs—had 
neat pens of their own. Open markets 
lined the street in the center of town, 
and brightly-garbed peasant women car- 
rying loads on their heads bargained 
loudly as they did their daily shopping. 
Occasionally a horse-drawn vehicle made 
its way down the spotless unpaved street. 
Large oil drums, remnants of the war, 
served as refuse cans at intervals along 
all the streets of the barrio. 


in Bulacan 


This gleam- 
ing cleanliness was no accident: the peo- 
ple picked up every shred of paper and 
deposited it in the trash cans; public 
opinion tolerated no “‘litterbugs’’. 

The park-like area ahead had a huge 
central lawn encircled by an unpaved 
driveway. The sweet scent of flowering 
shrubs floated on every breeze. A num- 
ber ot tin-roofed wooden buildings with 
screenless open windows were grouped 
together under the tall trees which of- 
fered shade from the hot sun. A sign 
on the largest building read “Malinta 
Barrio Elementary School". Next to it 
stood the ‘Community Poultry Centre’, 
an open building with its three sides 
lined with exhibits, roofed with native 
straw. Four elderly gentlemen meeting 
to compare their problems in raising 
chickens, rabbits, and pigeons told us 
that poultry had become the chief product 
of the area as a result of the community 
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school program. In back stood two dem- 
onstration sheds housing poultry and 
pigs, and in between the sheds were hun- 
dreds of 
seedlings 


small pots containing green 
seedlings—which the 


children grew for free distribution to lo- 


lime 


cal residents, thus eliminating scurvy. 
Mothers sewed in one nipa hut and made 
jelly in the ‘Reading Centre” across the 
street. 

At Polo, wide lawns and formal gar- 
dens surrounded the long, low, one-story 
wooden school building nestling under 
tall green trees and flame-orange-flower- 
ing Royal Poincianas. The national flag 
flew gaily from a tall standard above a 
white monument set in the middle of the 
front lawn. The principal greeted us 
and escorted us to the Home Economics 
Building, an open wooden building with 
4 primitive kitchen and an unscreened 
dining room containing a long wooden 
table and benches. An outside privy was 
visible as we traversed the shrubbery- 
lined walk. Two students pumped water 
into pitchers which were brought into 
the dining room with wash basins, paper 
towels, and soap so that we might wash 
our hands before lunch. Under the su- 
pervision of teachers other students had 
set the table and prepared food on native 
stoves. learned here 
would be applicable in the most humble 
home 


Good practices 


As we sampled the delicious na- 
tive dishes students fanned the flies away 
from our food with brushes made of na- 
tive grasses fastened together at one end 
like an old-fashioned hearth brush. The 
friendiiness of the group and their ani- 
mated conversation made the time go all 
too quickly and we were startled to learn 
that afternoon classes had begun. 
Murals, sand table exhibits, paintings, 
and many arts and crafts objects made 
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from native materials were on display 
throughout the school. In one room 
children had built a sand table exhibit 
showing how to landscape the area 
around a nipa hut attractively. In an- 
other, children were demonstrating how 
to filter water through sand to purify it 
for drinking. 

Some barrio schools were made of 
straw matting fastened to wooden frames, 
and others were nipa huts. These, too, 
had attractive gardens. Inside one first 
grade room a reading chart posted on 
the bulletin board entitled, “What we do 
before we eat breakfast” had a picture 
showing a child washing outdoors in a 
wash basin. Two sentences were, “We 
wash our faces and hands’, and “We 
comb our hair’. Another chart was 
headed, “What we eat for breakfast’. 

School units in all parts of the country 
are planned to culminate in a community 
improvement project. Children not only 
learn by doing, but they carry their learn- 
ing into action at the community level. 
Local problems of sanitation and health 
take priority, then fishing is studied in 
sea-side villages, rice farming in inland 
villages. The emphasis in upper grades 
is “How can we improve our farming 
(fishing) methods?”, “How can our 
government help improve the farming 
“What has our 
government already done to improve this 
industry?" Fifth grade unit problems 


(fishing ) industry 6 


were, “How may we conserve our agri- 
cultural resources?"’, “How may we in- 
crease our rice production?”, and “How 
do some insects help us?” Sixth grade 
units were, “How did the American rule 
in the Philippines improve our life?”, 
“What are the problems of the people 
and what has the government done to 
solve them?’’, may the people and 
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and the government officials help one 
another in improving living conditions?’’, 
“How may we participate effectively in 
the activities of our community?”, and 
“How does the United States promote 
world peace?” 

Pure Igorot culture is to be found at 
Baguio since Spanish culture did not pene- 
trate the highlands. There the Com- 
munity School Program emphasized both 
the preservation of native culture and the 
improvement of economic conditions for 
the peasants, most of whom work in the 
mines for a pittance. A training center 
had been established to revive the native 
weaving and designing and to re-teach 
folk dances and songs, thus recapturing 
the high level of culture which had all 
but disappeared. School children and 
their parents were paid for weaving native 
fibres into skirts, baskets, purses and 
other products which were sold in this 
fashionable summer capital's finest resort 
hotel at fancy prices. The curriculum 
provided time for instruction in these 
skills at every grade level. 

Along the roads one saw many small 
huts made of native materials bearing 
signs which proclaimed them to be Com- 
munity Centres; Reading Centres; Civic, 
Education, and Health Centres; or Cul- 
tural Centres. One was a “Reading 
Centre with Kindergarten”. 

A short four years prior to our visit 
the streets had been littered with garbage, 
Vitaliano Bernardino, Superintendent of 
Schools in Bulacan Province told us. 
Animals and poultry had roamed the 
streets freely, no fences keeping animals 
out of the few gardens enterprising peo- 
ple had tried to create. Sanitary facilities 
were nature's own. People were poor and 
many were ill. Other Asian villages pre- 
sent the same picture. 
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What happened in the Philippines to 
create such a significant change in the 
lives of the people in four short years ? 

Filipino educators, recognizing that ed- 
ucation had made little change in the life 
of the peasant and that it had done little 
to prepare him for democratic living, 
sought techniques to put their democratic 
philosophy of education into practice 
throughout the islands, both in and out 
of school, so that their hard-won freedom 
might be preserved. Believing that “ 
education is our national salvation” they 
began the Community School Program 
in 1949 with educational study, research, 
and This 1s 


grass-roots democracy; there is no povern- 


experimentation, survey. 
mental participation in the program «x 
cept that school personnel provide the 
leadership. No extra funds are provided 

The provincial superintendents and the 
rural school teachers surveyed the prob- 
lem together. Their major premise was 
that basic citizenship, literacy, native cul- 
ture, and basic living must be taught. 
The teachers had had experience in con- 
ducting integrated activities in the class- 
room, yet most of them were frightened 
when faced with the necessity to experi- 
ment with total integration in the com- 
munity itself. There was no precedence 
for this kind of teaching—never before 
had teachers been responsible for work- 
ing with everyone in the community 
Their work was organized in units, all 
activities springing from urgent needs 
and the desire to meet them, from prob- 
lems and the desire to solve them. This 


was a democratic approach, adapted from 
Western democracy, to solve common 
problems. 

The people, led by the teacher in the 


community school, organized themselves 


into. puroks (neighborhood organiza- 
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tions) within the barrios. The people 
determined their own problems and acted 
on them, recognizing that the government 
offered them no help. 

Pilot projects concerned with economic 
development, health and sanitation, social 
and cultural development, literacy, and 
citizenship training were begun in se- 
lected communities with the hope that 
the success of these would influence other 
communities to organize projects of their 
own. The use of group process to select 
problems and plan a course of action was 
deemed essential if democracy was to be 
encouraged. The teacher, 
freed of teaching responsibilities each 
Wednesday 


leader or 


community 
afternoon, worked as a 
her own 
purok while the children worked in the 
community on problems which had been 
part of their classroom study, thus estab- 


resource pe rson in 


lishing active citizenship experience 

First the people, adults and children 
alike, concerned themselves with the most 
obvious problems of health and_ sanita- 
tion. Plans for the construction of sani- 
tary toilets were drawn and prices of ma- 
terials determined. The price of a privy 
was held down to thirty pesos (fifteen 
dollars) which many families could af- 


ford 


intervals along the streets and a clean-uy 


Trash cans were placed at frequent 
campaign was inaugurated. Fences were 
put up, animals penned in, and gardening 
was cncourage d 


Then 


problems 


economic, social, and cultural 


received recognition Com- 


munity constructed 


centers were ana 
equipped by local initiative with no gov- 
ernment help. Research into native cul- 
ture was begun by school and community 
alike 


and reforestation was practic ed in all 
schools and was emphasized in the high- 


The development of conservation 
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lands. Many varieties of seedlings were 
grown by children and given free to 
local residents for planting during a 
provincial ‘Planting Week" to encourage 
planning at the proper season. Curricu- 
lum councils were developed as part of 
the community school program. In these 
groups parents helped teachers ‘‘to think 
out the real specific objectives of educa- 
tion in our Philippine democracy.” Laya, 
a prominent educator, reflected, ‘This ts 
adult education of a subtle and effective 
kind, for as adults endeavor to improve 
the education of their children, they too 
get some of the education themselves.” 
Filipino educators have proved that 
carefully planned community school edu- 
cation can educate for democracy, that 
schools can produce beneficial social 
change in children and adults without 
financial assistance from the government 
But and African 


would like to duplicate the Philippine 


Asian educators who 


achievement would do well to remember 
that Filipino educators have been ab- 
Western ideas 
through study abroad and in their own 
country for more than fifty years, that 


sorbing educational 


they have been experimenting and refin- 
ing their ideas while adapting them to 
Filipino conditions, needs, and cultural 
The they have 
achieved will not come overnight to 


patterns SUCCESSES 
others, but perhaps their experiences may 
offer helpful suggestions to the newly- 
independent nations now struggling to 
extend educational opportunity to the 
masses of their people 

"The nation marches forward on the 
little children.” Children, pre- 
pared for democracy through a life of 
democratic participation in 


feet ot 


community 
affairs and for world participation through 
unit study as these Filipino children are 
being educated will be leaders in the 
world of tomorrow 


NOTICE OF DISCONTINUANCE 


With the next sue 


er, tober, 19) 7 
tinue publication 


UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD will discon- 


This action is taken on the recommendation of the Editor, in the belief that the 
objectives for which the journal was established have been attained to the extent that 


makes a Special publication in this field no longer necessary 


When the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 


as tt was then called—took 


over the pioneer publication that had been initiated by devoted workers in Massa- 


chusetts, there was a clear need for a national journal for teachers to provide mental 
health materials with special reference to children and schoo 


Vhere is still, of course, much to be done m the field of mental health and edu- 
cation, but it is believed that this work ts now being carried on effectively by a large 
number of national educational journals with wide circulation, and a special journal 


no longer seems needed 
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